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STANDARDISATION OF 
EXAMINATIONS 


T° HE question of the necessity for a standard- 

isation of examinations is one which is con- 
stantly recurring and is especially insistent in the 
nursing profession. Many different suggestions 
have been made to deal with the matter, but as 
yet nothing definite has been carried out. 

At the Northern District Poor Law Conference, 
held recently at Tynemouth, an interesting paper 
was read by Dr. Whillis of Newcastle on “ Nursing 
in Larger Workhouses and the Need for Standard- 
isation of Examinations.” The speaker alluded 
tothe wonderful advance which has recently been 
made in the training of Poor Law nurses, but 
pointed out that though some of the well-equipped 
infirmaries were able to give advantages to their 
probationers equal to any hospital, at the same 
ime some of the smaller unions who advertised 
for probationers and were not able to afford them 
& proper training were not only deceiving the 
probationers but also the public, by turning out 
partially trained nurses. 

_ Dr. Whillis alluded to the scheme for the train- 
ing and examination of nurses which had been 
put forward in London by some of the metropolitan 
unions, and recommended the Conference to estab- 
lish a similar examination board with a fixed 





standard list to be exacted before granting certifi- 
cates to the probationers. 

During the discussion which followed a resolu- 
tion was carried approving of the proposals con- 
tained in Dr. Whillis’ paper and asking the 
Newcastle Board of Guardians to convene a 
conference of representatives from such Boards of 
Guardians in the northern district who were train- 
ing probationer nurses, for the purposes of formu- 
lating some definite scheme. 

Poor Law nurses in the recognised and well- 
equipped infirmaries receive an excellent training 
and most careful teaching, and are able to accept 
posts of responsibility in all the different branches 
of nursing, but undoubtedly they have been often 
at a disadvantage and their status has suffered 
from the fact, pointed out by Dr. Whillis, that 
the small unions send out as trained Poor Law 
nurses probationers whom the Guardians had been 
able to obtain cheaply but could not provide with 
a proper training. 

We trust that at all conferences on the training 
and examination of nurses the matrons and 
superintendent nurses will be asked to take part 
and advise, as they are most intimately concerned 
in this matter. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A NEEDLEWORK COMPETITION IN AID OF THE 
Nurses’ Annuity Funp. 

E have long wished to meet the frequent 

requests of our readers that we should do 
something to encourage the many nurses who are 
good needlewomen, and we are glad to announce 
that with the help of a committee of :aatrons and 
nurses we have arranged a prize competition to 
include the following classes: (1) Drawn-thread 
work and embroidery, (2) plain needlework, (3) 
knitting, (4) crochet, (5) miscellaneous. Full de- 
tails will be announced next week; meanwhile we 
are sure our readers will be glad that apart 
from their personal interest they will have the 
pleasure of knowing that all their efforts go to help 
other nurses, for the whole of the articles sent in 
will be given to the committee of the Trained 
Nurses’ Annuity Fund to be sold at a special 
Sale of Work. All the expenses of arrangement, 
judging, ete., will be borne by Tne Nursine 
Times, so that the whole of the proceeds will go 
towards an annuity for some disabled nurse. This 
Fund, we may remind our readers, has for years 
done splendid work in this way, and has also been 
chosen for the administration of the Florence 
Nightingale Memorial annuities. 
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NURSING NOTES 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE “ QUEEN’S” NURSES. 

UEEN ALEXANDRA invited the members 

of the Auxiliary Committee of the Q.V.J.I. 
to Marlborough House on Monday. After the 
Countess of Minto had read the annual report 
Queen Alexandra then thanked the ladies of “ her 
committee” for their work on behalf of the 
Institute, by means of which £2,000 has been 
handed over this year, making a total of £12,000 
collected for the Institute since the committee 
was started six years ago. At her kind invitation 
the members then adjourned to the garden for tea, 
where she and the Princess Victoria joined them. 

M.A.B. NURSES__A SUGGESTION, 

We have already pointed out the hardships of 
binding probationers for three years in the M.A.B. 
children’s hospitals, where the training, ex- 
cellent as it may be, gives them no nursing status. 
This point has evidently impressed also the 
members of the Board, for at the last meeting the 
Rev. F. H. Higley moved “That the question of 
giving the probationers trained in children’s 
hospitals of the Board six months’ fever train- 
ing in the acute fever hospitals of the Board 
be referred to the Hospitals Committee for 
consideration and report. He said that, per- 
sonally, hie looked upon the training of 
nurses as one of the most important duties 
which the Board had to perform. Children’s hos- 
pitals might not have the variety of general hos- 
pitals, and if they gave the probationers in those 
institutions six months’ training in a fever hos- 
pital, they would make their training very much 
more valuable. He looked upon the nurse as one of 
the worst-paid officers in the service. She worked 
very long hours, and they ought to try to make 
it up in the value of her training. The other 
speakers considered the six months too short, and 
eventually it was agreed to say, ‘‘ a period of fever 
training.’’ We are glad to see the Board taking 
up this question. 

LEICESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Miss Vincent takes up her new duties at the 
Leicester Royal Infirmary during the coming week 
and will be followed by the best wishes of all her 
friends. 

As a matter of fact, although this is the first 
important post Miss Vincent has held as matron, 
she brings a very ripe and varied experience to 
her task. Trained at St. Thomas’s she has spent 
ten years working up steadily through every grade, 
and has spent some years as assistant-matron. 
There are two posts at St. Thomas’s that qualify 
peculiarly for the post of matron elsewhere. One 
of these is the housekeeping-sister’s post, in which 
the sister is entirely responsible for the house- 
keeping and only helped out in contract arrange- 
ments by the steward of the hospital. She en- 
gages and dismisses the scrubbers, superintends 
stores, laundry, and commissariat. Then, again, 
the post of assistant-matron at St. Thomas’s is 
an onerous position, there being but one—who 
takes full charge in the absence of the matron. 
It is seldom that any sister is fortunate enough 
to hold the three posts of housekeeping-sister, 





home sister, and assistant-matron, but such hag 

been Miss Vincent’s lot. Miss Vincent is not in 

favour of State Registration, but desires nothing 

so much as the welfare of her-own nurses jn 

particular and of the profession as a whole. 
OPENINGS FOR NURSES. 

THE alert nurse is always ready for a new open- 
ing in good time. We advise our readers that 
under the sanatorium provisions of the Insurance 
Act there will probably be a chance of em- 
ployment for a large number of nurses. The 
treatment, which may be given at home or 
through dispensaries, or in special sanatoriums, 
will necessitate the services of a large number of 
nurses. Some will help at the dispensaries, 
others will visit the homes of the patients, and 
others will be required to staff the new sanatoriums 
and the enlargements that will be made to exist- 
ing ones. Here is a wide field, and the clever 
nurse will learn all she can of the special work 
beforehand. Already the Kent County Council 
are advertising for eight nurses at a salary of £80 
each, and we are making inquiries as to other 
vacancies, which we will announce later. We 
could wish that the salaries offered were more 
adequate. 

In this connection we may remind our readers 
of the course of ten lectures for Social Workers 
on the Prevention of Consumption, by Dr. Halli- 
day Sutherland, which we published last year, and 
nurses who are now anxious to read up the matter 
with a view to giving lectures and being able to 
answer questions, can obtain copies of the paper 
containing these ten lectures from the Manager, 
price 1s. 2d., post free. 

OUR SUMMER COMPETITION. 

One of the special delights of photography is 
the possibility of enjoying it in companionship 
with others. Even if we have to take photos 
while isolated from friends there is the joy of 
knowing that we can show the prints to our friends 
and laugh and talk over our various experiences 
depicted in our snapshots. Now there is an 
additional zest added to the sport of “catching 
just that photo,” for it may win a prize in the 
Nursinc Times Competition. Three classes with 
prizes in each have been arranged in order to give 
everyone a good chance, and if your friend is artis- 
tic while you have a distinct taste for depicting the 
humour of life, you can each compete in a different 
class, while another nurse who realises the 
interest and value of a new treatment or appliance, 
or of a scene depicting the life of a nurse, may send 
in her prints and carry off the prize in Class II. 

Prizes of 10s. 6d., 5s., and four book prizes will 
be given in each of the three classes mentioned 
below for the best photographs of any subject taken 
by the nurses 

1. The best photograph from an expert point of 
view. 

2. The most original or amusing photograph. 

8. The picture of the greatest interest to 
nurses. 

All you have to do before entering for the com- 
petition is to read the following rules carefully and 
abide by them. 
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RULES. 

1. Any number of photographs may be sent in. Each 
photograph must be enclosed in a separate envelope, and 
the whole packet carefully done up, as torn pictures will 
be disqualitied : 

2. The name and permanent address of the competitor 
and the title or explanation of the photograph must be 
clearly written on each envelope cantaining a print. 

3. Photographs addressed to the Editor, THs Nursmc 
Tres, St. Martin’s Street, W.C., and marked outside 
“Photographs,” must reach this office by September 30th. 

COMPETITION FOR MENTAL NURSES. 

As Sir William Collins most ably said, “ Mental 
nurses should be specialists with a broad base,” 
and to this end we have framed the monthly 
competition. The care of mental patients has 
been brought to a high pitch of perfection 
and the training of mental nurses has been 
vastly improved. The following question, 
therefore, will not present any new difficulties to 
nurses, but the marshalling of the various facts 
in neat array in the mind and the focussing them 
on to paper will provide a really valuable lesson. 
We are so apt to go through all sorts of experiences 
in the humdrum of daily life without paying 
proper attention to their significance, but once 
write the details out on paper and the value of 
such experience is increased a thousand-fold, for 
we have indelibly impressed it on our memories 
by recapitulation. 

Prizes of 10s. 6d., 5s., and six books will be 
awarded for the best answers to the following 
question: Drawing entirely upon your own ex- 
perience, describe briefly the following: (a) The 
condition and conduct for the first few days after 
admission of a patient suffering from acute mania; 
(b) the kind of hallucinations which indicate that a 
patient should be regarded as dangerous; (c) the 
form of delusions which may render it necessary for 
a patient to be fed; (d) the symptoms indicating 
an approach to recovery in a case of melancholia; 
(e) the symptoms in a case of epileptic insanity, 
indicating that before long a fit may be expected 
to take place. 

At the request of several correspondents we 
have extended the time, and answers need not 
reach this office, marked “Mental,” until August 
15th. The competition is open to all mental 
nurses (men and women). Answers must be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, 
signed with a pseudonym, and the writer’s full 
name and permanent address must be written on 
the top of the first page. 


FOUR MONTHS! 

Tue assistant matron of the workhouse recently 
wrote to the Bradford (Wilts) Board of Guardians 
to ask for four months leave in order to enter a 
nursing home and ‘‘ qualify for a nurse’s certifi- 
cate.’ One of the Guardians moved that the 
time was too long, and the proposal was refused. 
The local paper calls this a “‘regrettable de- 
cision’’; ‘*a lucky escape”’ might describe it 
better. 

NEWS IN BRIEF. 

A SPARE room with eight cots has been set 
apart at the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, where child patients operated 





upon for tonsils and adenoids can rest until 
thoroughly recovered, in charge of a special nurse. 

WE offer our sympathy to the matron and staff 
of the Bournemouth Isolation Hospitals on the 
death of Probationer Nurse Jennings, aged twenty- 
nine, who, owing to home troubles which were 
quite unknown to the hospital authorities, com- 
mitted suicide by getting under a railway train. 

A piscussion of the registration of nurses, in 
which Mr. Sydney Holland, Miss Breay, and Dr. 
Chapple took part, has been proceeding in the 
columns of The Standard, July 9th and 10th. 

At the 12th Annual General Meeting of 
Nosokémos (Holland) it was resolved to open a 
bureau of information on all points connected with 
nursing and especially, of course, with the Noso- 
kémos Union. 

THE president, vice-president and several mem- 
bers of the Committee of the National Association 
for the Prevention of Consumption have severed 
their connection with the Association, as they feel 
that the work has been inadequately carried out. 

CHELMSFORD Rural Council have issued an order 
compelling owners of cottages to make it possible 
for their windows to open. 

VERONAL was declared by a doctor at a recent 
inquest to be a most dangerous drug, the usual 
dose of ten grs. even causing death with some 
people. 

Leeps General Infirmary, for which an ex- 
tension scheme including four new theatres, 
quarters for nurses, and probably two new ward 
blocks is being planned, has already enlarged its 
work very considerably by having eight of its 
thirteen wards brought thoroughly up-to-date and 
providing accommodation for five additional 
nurses. 

Norsgs at the Halifax Royal Infirmary and the 
City of London Lying-in Hospital will learn with 
interest that Miss May Barron, who was 
trained at the former and took her C.M.B. at the 
latter hospital, has been appointed matron of 
the White Feather Hospital, Kanowna, West 
Australia. Before going to Australia Miss Barron 
was theatre and ward sister at the Dorset County 
Hospital. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
July 17th. 

EELING is running very high among the strikers 

in the East End of London. Last week there was 
rioting at Rotherhithe, during which nine or ten men 
were wounded and had to be taken to hospital. 
Serious disturbances also broke out after a meeting 
of dockers in Hyde Park on Sunday, when several 
were injured. The employers have now agreed to meet 
the men’s representatives. 

A heat wave has visited the country, bringing with 
it the record temperatures for the year, so far. In 
London it has been 88° F. in the shade and 122° F. | 
in the sun. 








The Insurance Act came into force on Monday. 


The King and Queen made a tour among the indus- 
trial towns of the West Riding of Yorkshire, visiting 
many of the factories. 

Stories of -revolting cruelties perpetrated on natives 
employed in collecting rubber for the Peruvian Amazon 
Company in the Putumayo district of Peru, are re- 
corded in a Foreign Office Blue Book. 
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LECTURES ON 


MEDICAL DISEASES 
By Davin Forsytu, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., 


Physician to Out-patients, Charing Cross Hos- 


pital; Physician to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 
VII.—HEART DISEASE. 


O far I have dealt only broadly with medical 

diseases and their treatment. To-day, how- 
ever, we begin a more detailed study of individual 
diseases; and, to open the series, I have chosen 
the important group of affections that are in- 
cluded under the term “heart disease.’’ First 
let me sketch, however, in a few words, the physio- 
logy of the heart. It must be remembered that this 
organ is essentially a muscle, and, like all muscles, 
its function is to do work as it contracts—in this 
instance to circulate the blood. To this end it 
consists of four separate sacs or chambers arranged 
two and two, auricle and ventricle. Each is lined 
by a delicate rnembrane, called the endocardium, 
outside which lies a thick covering of muscle 
which, as it contracts, squeezes the endocardial 
sacs and empties them of blood. Moreover, to 
prevent any flow in the wrong direction, the open- 
ings of the ventricles are fitted with valves so 
constructed as to shut automatically the moment 
any blood tries to run back. Mechanically, 
therefore, the heart is a muscular pump driving 
blood along the arteries, through the capillaries, 
and back again along the veins—a task which, of 
course, uses up a good deal of energy, especially 
in forcing the blood through the narrower vessels. 

To facilitate this work by reducing friction, the 
heart lies in a fairly close-fitting bag, the peri- 
cardium, the inside of which is smooth and lubri- 
cated with secretion. Further, the muscle itself 
is generously supplied with nourishment by the 
two coronary arteries, and, finally, the work of 
all four chambers is steadied and controlled by 
a specially contrived regulator as well as by 
nerves and nerve-cells, some of which actually 
lie among the muscle-fibres. 

These, then, are the conditions in health. Now 
let us look at them in disease. Generally speak- 
ing, the work of the heart can be interfered with 
in one of two ways. Either the heart is itself 
diseased, and can no longer perform even its 
ordinary task. Or, the heart being healthy, its 
task of driving blood through the narrower vessels 
is so increased as to overtax its powers, in which 
case the circulation is bound, sooner or later, to 
suffer. In neither instance, however, does the 
heart give in straight away. On the contrary, so 
soon as it finds its work becoming onerous, its 
first response is to become more muscular in 
order to cope with its difficulties; that is to say, 
it becomes bigger, heavier, more powerful—or, as 
it is called, it “‘ hypertrophies.’’ At the same 
time, its chambers tend to enlarge, and can now 
deal with more blood at each beat—that is, the 
heart “‘ dilates.’’ In this way, provided the over- 
tax is only moderate, this hypertrophy and dila- 
tation may be enough to compensate for the extra 
strain; no symptoms of heart disease will then 
develop, and we say the case is ‘* compensated.”’ 
Unfortunately, however, the original cause of the 





compensation becomes, in most cases, steadily 
worse—perhaps in the course of years—until the 
day comes when even compensation can do no 
more. The muscle can no longer contract pro- 
perly, the circulation goes all to pieces, and 
henceforth the patient is numbered among the 
chronic ‘‘ hearts ’’ so familiar to us in the wards. 

Let us consider what it is that makes com- 
pensation necessary. 

1. Most often one of the valves ceases to work 
properly. During the course of some fever—par- 
ticularly rheumatic and scarlet—or of some local 
inflammation—such as vaginitis or colitis or even 
a whitlow—the bacteria pass into the circulation 
and so gain the interior of the heart. Here they 
attack one of the valves, especially the mitral, 
producing an inflammation known as acute endo- 
carditis. Within a few hours or days the edge of 
the valve is studded with little inflammatory 
srowths or “vegetations”; and the valve, no 
longer able to shut accurately, begins to leak. 
The blood regurgitates in the wrong direction, 
and we have the condition of mitral or aortic re- 
gurgitation, according to the valve affected. 
Later, however, these vegetations may become 
absorbed without any permanent damage remain- 
ing. But very often, instead of disappearing, 
they become hard and tough, the regurgitation 
persists, and the condition is then one of chronic 
endocarditis. At the same time the erstwhile 
delicate valve thickens until it can no longer open 
freely, thus obstructing the flow of blood in the 
right direction. We then have mitral or aortic 
obstruction (‘‘ stenosis ’’) as well as regurgitation. 

2. In some cases even worse happens in the 
acute stage. The vegetations grow to a large 
size—sometimes as big as a grape—and, perhaps, 
spread over the lining of the heart (Fig. 1). Being 
infected with bacteria, they soon ulcerate, frag- 
ments break off, and, caught up in the blood- 
stream, are swept to distant parts of the body. 
Here, coming to an artery too narrow to pass 
through, they get stuck, and, plugging the vessel, 
stop the circulation and deprive a part at least 
of the organ of its nourishment. The widespread 
damage that results helps to render this form of 
endocarditis especially serious, and on this account 
it has received the name of ‘‘ malignant’’ or 
“* ulcerative ’’ endocarditis. 

8. In other cases, however, the endocarditis is 
chronic from the first, never passing through an 
acute stage. This variety occurs commonly in 
patients with Bright’s disease or who have con- 
tracted syphilis. The valve gradually becomes 
thick and stiff until it can no longer shut or, per- 
haps, open properly, and, as before, regurgitation 
or stenosis or both result. 

4. In yet other cases the heart disease is con- 
genital. The fault here is that the heart has 
failed to develop in utero as it should. Most 
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frequently the opening between the ventricle and 
the pulmonary artery is so narrow and deformed 
as barely to admit the point of a probe. Some- 
times, however, the partition between the two 
sides of the heart is defective, thus allowing the 
yenous and arterial blood to mix. Children with 
congenital heart disease can occasionally be re- 
eognised by their blue complexion ; as a rule, their 
lives are short. 

5. Even if the valves keep healthy, the muscle 
itself may be diseased. Thus, in some obese 
people a great deal of fat is deposited in and 
about the heart, seriously weakening it (fatty 
disease of the heart). Again, in many fevers, such 














Fic. 1.— Interior of Heart from a case of Infective Endo- 
carditis. A.: Auricle. V.: Ventricle. Veg. : A mass 
of infective vegetations spreading over the lining 
membrane of auricle. 


as pneumonia or typhoid, the muscle is poisoned 
by toxins, its contraction grows feeble, and sud- 
den heart-failure may occur. 

_ 6. Another interesting form of heart disease 
Is angina pectoris, which results from disease of 
the coronary arteries. These vessels become thick 
and rigid—sometimes, indeed, with so much 
chalky deposit, that, post mortem, they need to 
be cracked open rather than cut open, and in this 
state they fail to convey enough blood to 
nourish the heart, the muscle of which is there- 
fore enfeebled, and, once again, its action is seri- 
ously impaired. 

7. Sometimes the surface of the heart, together 
with the pericardial membrane, is inflamed, a 
condition known as acute pericarditis. This is 
often associated with acute endocarditis as well, 
particularly in rheumatic cases; but even when 
It occurs alone, the inflammation commonly 
spreads into the underlying muscle, again with 
grave offects. 

8. There remains as a last possible seat of 





disorder the regulating apparatus of the heart, 
and, as a matter of fact, the nerves are very 
frequently the cause of heart trouble. But when 
disturbed they are more likely to upset the rate 
of the beat, making it quick or slow or irregular, 
than to affect the integrity of the muscle. 
For example, sometimes when the nerves are 
poisoned by excessive tobacco-smoking or tea- 
drinking, the result stops short at a rapid, ir- 
regular pulse. In other cases mental worry and 
overwork may have the same effect. Yet again, 
the nerves are susceptible to stomach disorders, 
with which, as is well known, palpitation of the 
heart is not unusual. In all these cases of 
nervous or functional heart disease, though the 
rhythm is troubled, the muscle is not seriously 
altered, consequently these cases do not, as a 
rule, lead to hypertrophy and dilatation, still less 
to cardiac failure. 

9. And yet in one important form of heart 
disease due to defective regulation, fatal syncope 
is likely to occur. In Adams-Stokes disease a 
certain part of the heart that acts as the regu- 
lator of the beat, and is known as the bundle of 
His, is diseased, with the result that the heart 
goes very slowly indeed, perhaps only 20 beats a 
minute instead of 72. From time to time, indeed, 
it stops for a while, when the patient suddenly 
loses consciousness, and, perhaps, is convulsed for 
want of blood to the brain. Finally, in a last 
seizure, the heart stops for good. 

Symptoms of Heart Disease.—In most cases of 
heart disease the symptoms are, in the main, due 
to the failure of the heart as a muscle. The 
circulation is no longer carried on efficiently, the 
blood begins to stagnate, and dropsy develops, 
especially about the ankles, in the abdomen 
(ascites), and in the lungs, producing breathless- 
ness, cough, and expectoration. Not only this, 
but other organs feel the congestion. The liver 
swells, and the patient .grows jaundiced, the 
stomach rejects its food, the kidneys excrete but 
little urine, and even this is laden with albumin, 
the brain is congested, and the patient becomes 
drowsy, wanders in his mind, or is delirious. 
Again, the heart, never for a moment free from 
strain, begins to beat rapidly, feebly, irregularly, 
painfully. Even the very moderate exertion of 
walking becomes too much, if only because of 
the pain and the breathlessness. Finally, the 
patient dare make no effort at all, and, unable 
even to lie down on account of his breathing, he 
spends the weeks or months that remain to him 
propped up in bed or in a chair, day and night, 
vainly endeavouring to find-relief from his great 
discomfort. 

The Treatment of these cases is governed by 
three leading principles. First and most impor- 
tant, the heart must, so far as possible, be re- 
lieved of all strain beyond that which it can bear 
without ill-effect. Second, still further to relieve 
the heart ,the bowels must be kept loose, the 
kidneys stirred to activity by diuretics, and, if 
necessity arises, the patient may be bled. Third, 
extra strength may be put into the heart by the 
prescription of cardiac tonics, especially digitalis. 
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SOME HOLIDAY EXPERIENCES 
FOUR CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS DESCRIBED BY NURSES. 


N an interesting lecture at the Institute of Hygiene, 
| be. R. King Brown, said recently: ‘‘It is the duty of 
all to endeavour to make their annual holiday, however 
short it may be, a complete change for both mind and 
body. Physiologically speaking—in the broadest sense—to 
be healthy we must have change. Nature rebels against 
monotony, and nothing could be more hurtful than to live 
in a constant temperature, to do the same work year in 
and year out without change. All of us have, to some de- 
gree, inherited from our remote nomadic ancestors a ten- 
dency to roam, and there is very little doubt that as soon 
as summer comes round this instinct becomes awakened, 
and we prepare to migrate.” 

We print below the account of four interesting holidays 
spent & nurses abroad, which may serve as a guide to 
others. 

A Hotrpay In THE NETHERLANDS. 


Mystic word of music—Holidays! Imagine the morn- 
ing of the anaual holiday, the throb of expectancy, 
the new relay of pretty garments, Cook’s tickets safe 
reposing in a aden. he steamer at last! Senouall 
to the shores of old England, and after a few hours 
of happy oblivion, the dawn reveals ‘“‘The Hook,” the 
small and uninviting-looking beginning of the Continent. 

Now for bustle, the babel of unknown tongues, a stam- 
pede after luggage, and merry muddles over customs and 
new coinage, and the train once more running through a 
land where cows, windmills, and miles of flat pastureland, 
intersected by sleepy canals, and sentinelled by rows of 
trim trees, make interesting variety to the landscape of the 
Motherland. The raucous voices of station officials pro- 
claiming ‘‘Der Haag,’’ and our destination is reached, 
though moments fraught with anxiety must be endured 
before a cab is bargained for, and ourselves and luggage 
safely steered to the house of a charming Dutch mevrouw, 
whom the kindly Fates had introduced to us through 
friends. Here we were given good rooms and, for Hol- 
land, satisfactory board for the small sum of 12s. 6d. per 
— per week—this did not include the little cups of 

nglish tea, which proved our salvation, taken at various 
intervals. If we found the menu monotonous, as each 
successive morning saw us seated down to a “‘cold egg”’ 
(boiled over night), cold milk, and bread, butter, and 
cheese, we ate well, and so fortified, started the day. 
The great event of the day, however, in the commissariat 
department was its one and only hot meal, served up be- 
tween six and seven o’clock, when excessive hunger for- 
bade a too close inquiry into whatever mysteries appeared 
before us. 

The Hague, although our headquarters, proved too hot 
and relaxing for more than occasional prowls, to learn its 
Binnenhof, Vyber, and its prison of renown, the scene 
of the massacre of the De Witts; its stores of fine pictures, 
the Queen’s Palace, and other sights peculiar to this quaint 
old town. 

Our days were spent mainly at Scheveningen, the 
Brighton of Holland! Here a glorious sea, extensive 
promenade, a fine Kurhaus, and innumerable cafés, attrac- 
tive with music, called us equally with the sea-bathing 
and fine old harbour of the eastern end of the gay town. 
It was quite an unforgettable sight, the starting forth of 
the North Sea Fishing Fleet, and it will long live in our 
memories. 

Numerous enjoyable trips can be discovered, and no 
pleasure can exceed the indolent drifting along canals 
whose banks show beautifully clean and ally painted cot- 
tages, dignified, slow-moving windmills, produce-laden 
barges drawn up for unloading, and if one is fortunate 
enough, a stork may be seen occasionally mounted aloft on 
a high chimney, or sometimes down among the rushes. 

There is something fascinating and soothing in the home 
life of Holland’s working class, its thrift, cleanliness, in- 
dustry, and apparent content. The middle-class people, 
too, show a contrast; the evenings are spent by whole 
family parties at a café; after the evening meal father, 
mother, sons and daughters wend their way to some 





favourite café, and in light chatter, over harmless drinks, 
the hours are spent, while a band lends an air of cheer, 
How infinitely preferable for men, fathers, brothers, and 
lovers, to pass the time in this way—morally and physic. 
ally better, and the sooner we start dozens of such open- 
air cafés in our own country, the better. 

And so our three weeks drifted by, and we returned to 
our own dear country with food for thought, a fresh store 
of electrical energy, and our minds refreshed for new 
oo in our daily work, and all for the moderate sum 
of £7. 

For those desiring to try a trip to Holland, the travelling 
expenses from London are covered by £1 10s., and if one 
is fortunate enough to find cheap rooms and board, a good 
margin is left to spend in trips and amusements. F. W. 


A Wak To OspeR AMMERGAU. 


One of the least ordinary holidays I ever had was a 
walking tour to Ammergau at the time of the Passion 
Play. I was staying alone at Reutte, a little out-of-the- 
way place in the Austrian Tyrol, and I so longed to see 
the Passion Play that I decided to walk, as the distance 
was only thirty-one miles. The way led upwards through 
a wonderful pine forest with alpenrose, harebells, and 
ferns fringing the path, till the Plan See, bluest of 
mountain lakes, came into view. The road led along the 
edge of the lake for abaut five miles, and then I came 
to Forelle, where two roads diverged, one leading to the 
Ammerwald, and the other through the forest to 
Garmisch. The Ammerwald route was a carriage road, 
the other merely a rough footpath, so I decided upon the 
latter, and this almost immediately led me into the depths 
of a great dim forest. I walked and walked and walked 
—halted for lunch and then walked again. I thought I 
must have missed the way, as the path seemed never. 
ending, and all those hours I never met a soul I could 
ask the way. At last, however, I emerged on to the high 
road at Griesen, which led on to Garmisch. I shall never 
forget those eleven kilometres of dusty high road to 
Garmisch under a blazing sun, my knapsack getting ever 
heavier. When at last I limped into Garmisch I found a 
motor-’bus on the point of starting for Ober Ammergau. 
The spirit was willing to walk on, but the flesh very 
weak. The flesh prevailed, I got into the *bus, and we 
rattled away to Ober Ammergau. Now, I had imagined 
an unsophisticated village with a simple peasantry, so my 
first shock on reaching Ober Ammergau was to see the 
enormous garage, which could hold 1,000 automobiles. 
Then when we got to the village, the main street was 
full to overflowing with a seething mass of people of 
every nation under the sun. _ bed in Ober 
Ammergau had been bespoken weeks before, and tickets 
for the Play could not be obtained at all. At last I went 
outside the village, and saw some women washing in 4 
stream, and I sat down on the edge and told them of 
my difficulty. At once one of them said she had a little 
room which I might have for three shillings a night. 
And a ticket for the Play? They shook their heads 
sorrowfully ; there was no vacant seat for many a week to 
come. When I returned in the starlight to the cottage, 
the old woman greeted me with a smile. A neighbour's 
son had to go to Munich unexpectedly the next day, and 
I could have his ticket for two shillings / 

Space does not permit, and words could never tell, of 
the ecstasy of the next day, the early Mass in the village 
church, then the guns announcing that the Play was about 
to begin, and then the Play itself. I envied no one their 
more expensive seat. My ticket gave me a front seat 
next the orchestra, where I saw and heard perfectly. 

On the following day I said farewell to the dear old 
woman who had befiiended me, and I started on my 
homeward journey by a different route—by a short cut 
through the wood to Linderhof, and then through the 
glorious Ammerwald back to Reutte. I was glad not to 
return by train or noisy automobile, but to be able to 
think over all I had seen in the solitude of the dark pine 
forests A. 'F 
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In Bruges. 


I was thinking over holiday plans, and finding them 
somewhat stale and ordinary, when a letter came from 
a special chum > I would join her for a ten days’ 
holiday in Bruges. Bruges! The name conjured up all 
that was fresh and delightful, and I wrote at once saying 
that I would certainly go with her. We took tickets at 
the office of the Belgian State Railway Co., Gracechurch 
Street, which gave us the right, for the absurdly low sum 
of 12s. 6d. each, to travel first class (return) on the 
steamer going from Dover to Ostend, second class 
(return) by rail from Ostend to Bruges, and from 
Bruges to Namur in the Ardennes, almost from one end 
of Belgium to the other. We left Dover by the afternoon 
boat and had a very pleasant crossing, past the dreaded 
Customs without any annoyance, and by 9 o’clock that 
evening found pelcns Bi in the old-world city of Bruges. 
My friend had previously engaged rooms for us at the 
Pension O’Brien, Pont des Augustins. Madame O’Brien 
was Belgian, her husband Irish; we found our- 
selves in pleasant quarters, with interesting people at the 
table d’héte and a menu not too foreign. Five francs 
(4s. 2d.) a day covered all expenses. We awoke next 
morning to the chiming of the bells of Bruges. The 
chimes of the belfry answered the glorious deep tones 
of the great bell of Notre Dame, to be caught up in turn 
by solemn sweetness of tone from the Church df St. Giles. 
We spent the first three days in pleasant wandering 
through the town. The buildings are so old and in such 
good preservation, the streets so quaintly named after the 
trades once practised in them, monks and nuns of every 
Rule and Order pass through them continually, till it 
seems as if the clock of time had gone backward. Every 
tenth house had some story to tell, some strange carving 
or beautiful colouring to admire. Chief in beauty is the 
ancient Gruuthuuse, the rich palace of the powerful lords 
of Gruuthuuse in the days when Bruges rivalled Florence 
and Venice. The Hans Memling pictures at the old Hospital 
of St. John were most interesting. The churches alone 
were an unfailing source of interest. The Church of 
St. Giles and Notre Dame appealed to us more than the 
Cathedral and the more modern convent churches. We 
were reluctant to leave Bruges, but it seemed a pity not 
to use our ticket extension to Namur, and we were 
assured that the river trip from there to Dinant was 
very beautiful, so two days were set apart for 
the expedition. We slept that night at the Hétel Nord, 
Dinant, feeling that we were indeed in a foreign 
land, for it was the very heart of the Ardennes. 
On our return to Bruges, we left it just to see the old 
Dutch town of Sluys, which is at the turn of the canal 
ten miles from Bruges. The boat made its way up the 
stream, breaking the swaying masses of water-lilies in its 
track. Both banks were edged by tall branches of trees, 
and the landscape had the unreal look of a Dutch picture, 
only it was actual and it was Dutch. Then the last day 
came. How hard it was to say good-bye to the Quay du 
Rosaire, the market-place, the Gruuthuuse, every loved 
spot. We lingered long the evening before we went; we 
awoke with sorrow that day. Philomene served our 
breakfast, Antoine grasped our luggage. Farewell, fare- 
well, dear Bruges. A. M. W. 


SwrrzERtanD. 


My delightful holiday spent in Switzerland, that land 
of many wonders, lasted three weeks and was the best 
holiday I ever had. To many nurses a “Swiss holiday” 
seems one entirely beyond their means. The whole 
expense of the trip from Charing Cross (return), how- 
ever, cost only £10, under Canon Horsley’s guidance. 
Every June he takes a party of about 140, and these he 
initiates into the fascination of Alpine climbing, and 
personally arranges all the excursions. His great know- 
ledge of the country renders these walks and climbs both 
instructive and enjoyable. His great joy is to instil into 
his party the climber’s enthusiasm, so that those rambles 
and scrambles in the Alps are things never to be for- 
gotten. It is a merry party that assembles at Charing 
Cross, and the journey is made vid Dover, Ostend, 
Brussels, and Lucerne to Meiringen, in the Bernese 





Oberland, in about thirty hours or less. There is an 
abundant and welcome lunch ready for the travellers 
at-the Hétel du Sauvage, and afterwards the rooms 
are allotted, everyone having a separate spacious bed- 
room. Each night at dinner the Canon draws up the 
programme for the following day, to suit all capacities ; 
there are the “toppers,” “‘loppers,” and a few “ floppers,”’ 
and the names denote their significance. It would be 
vain to attempt a description of these glorious rambles. 
How in one summer’s day one will pass, as it were, 
through three seasons. It is hot summer in the valley 
where we start, and by and by we ascend on to the 
heights, where it is spring, and spring flowers are growing 
in wondrous profusion. Then higher, past the fir belt, on 
to the snow line and the land of eternal winter, the 
vegetation ceases, and all around is wrapped in ice and 
snow, and the peaks of the high Alps rear their majestic 
heads. The party return for°dinner each evening, foot 
sore maybe, but radiant. To the botanist and photo- 
grapher there is boundless scope. The unconventional 
picnics by the wayside contribute not a little to the day’s 
enjoyment, and after dinner there are some whose energy 
is equal to dancing, music, or bridge. So the two or 
three weeks draw to a close, and the homeward journey 
is made by slower stages, to enable the party to view 
the beauties of those places hurried through on the 
outward journey. Some, indeed, can separate and prolong 
the holiday an extra week, for the ticket will last. Thus 
a halt can be made in Lucerne, Brussels, Bruges, or 
elsewhere, but this is for the more wealthy members. 
Altogether it is a delightfully friendly party. There is 
nothing of the official guide-book-conducted-tour business 
about it, and the fact that several of the party go year 
after year speaks for itself, and for the inexhaustible 
beauties and pleasures of a ‘‘Swiss Holiday.” 
H. B. B. 








FOR A QUIET HOUR 


Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. 
A company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be 
e— out of all civil countries, in a thousand years, 

ave set in best order the results of their learning and 
wisdom. The men themselves were hid and inaccessible, 
solitary, impatient of interruption, fenced by etiquette, 
but the thought which they did not uncover to their 
bosom friend is here written out in transparent words to 
us, the strangers of another age. We owe to books those 
general benefits which come from high intellectual action. 
—EMERSON. 


Ir you wish to be miserable, think about yourself, 
about what you want, what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you; and then to you nothing will be pure. 
You will — everything you touch, you will make misery 
for yourself out of everything which God sends you; you 
will be as wretched as you choose.—Charles Kingsley. 


You have a disagreeable duty to do at twelve o'clock. 
Do not blacken nine and ten and all between with the 
colour of twelve. Do the work of each, and reap your re- 
ward in peace. So when the dreaded moment in the 
future becomes the present you shall meet it walking in 
the light, and that light shall overcome its darkness.— 
Geo. Macdonald. 


Tuey are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truths they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not 
In the right with two or three. 
—Lowell. 


Tue only way to have a friend is to be one.—Emerson. 


Setr-pDentAL, for the sake of self-denial, does no good ; 
self-sacrifice for its own sake is no religious act at all. 
. . - Self-sacrifice, illuminated by love, is warmth and 
life, the blessedness and the only proper life of man.— 
F. W. Robertson. 
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GARDEN PARTY AT FULHAM PALACE 


“T*HE BISHOP OF LONDON was indeed fortunate in 
the weather for his garden-party to members of the 
Nurses’ Missionary League on Monday, the sun lighting 
on the caps of the nurse-guests who wore indoor uniform, 
and bringing out the colours of the different uniforms 
from the many London hospitals and infirmaries, so 
as to make a bright and pretty picture. By 4 o'clock 
groups of nurses were to be seen thronging into the Palace 
ardens, crossing the old courtyard leading on to the 
ovely lawn beyond, and, pending the arrival of the 
Bishop, who was detained at an important meeting, the 
guests partook of a sumptuous tea served in a marquee. 
Miss Richardson and her helpers soon made _ the 
300 guests at 
home, and long 
before tea was 
over little 
groups of nurses 
might be seen 
exploring the old 
kitchen garden, 
which was a@- 
blaze with flow- 
ers. Later, when 
the Bishop ar- 
rived, the meet- 
ing began. From 
the outset he 
gained the sym- 
pathy of his 
trained audi- 
ence, not alone 
by his usual 
winning person 
ality, but by his 
effort on their 
behalf in spite 
of his evident 
prostration and THE BISHOP ADDRESSING THE NURSES. 
almost entire 
absence of voice, 
which made his long-looked-for address all too short. 
Pleading extreme fatigue, the Bishop said that he could 
only assure nurses present of his heartfelt welcome. All 
nurses held a tender spot in his heart ever since the old 
East-end days, when for nine years he visited the London 
Hospital frequently. But in this special gathering mis- 
sionary nurses came very, very close to him indeed. 
Having only recently returned from a protracted tour 
covering some 4,500 miles, he had visited every single 
missionary hospital in that space, and had been enor- 
mously impressed by the fact of the wide influence of the 
missionary nurse. It was indeed a glorious vocation; not 
only was every missionary nurse needed tremendously, but 
her influence was unique, both as a nurse and as a woman. 
Dr. Arthur Lankester, speaking from twenty years’ 


GROUP OF THE NURSES’ MISSIONARY LEAGUE AT 





experience at Peshawar, sixteen of which he had worked 
nurseless, made a fervid appeal to the nurses present to 
volunteer for missionary work. At Peshawar they might 
be called the keepers of the Khyber Pass. Beyond that 
Pass was no-man’s land and Christians could not enter, 
but the Afridis could come to them, and come they did. 
Medical missionary work broke down, as nothing else 
could, the national difficulties. Love of Christ was the 
key to closed doors, closed hearts, closed countries, and 
medical missionary work was the token of Christ’s love. 
In concluding the appeal, Dr. Lankester laid before his 
audience details of two places calling for nurses, the 
money being ready and only the workers lacking. One 
nurse was wanted for Nasik, near Bombay (Church of 
England), and a Presbyterian nurse was sorely needed at 
Anand, in Northern India. The Bishop of London empha- 
sised this appeal by saying that he did hope volunteers 
for these two posts and two nurse-volunteers for Peshawar 
might be the outcome of this garden party. At the close 
of the meeting his lordship invited Pee who wished t 
enjoy a game of lawn tennis, and then shook hands with 
everyone present. 








THE GUILD OF SERVICE 


‘T HE BISHOP OF KINGSTON, the President of the 
“‘Guild of Service,” invited the members to a most 

enjoyable party in his garden at Kingston House on the 
evening of the 15th inst. The Guild was founded to 
“nourish”? and foster religious life among Poor Law 
officials, and branches are being started in different parts 
of the country. Soon after 6 o’clock the guests began to 
arrive, by far the largest proportion being nurses. Re 
freshments were handed round out of doors, and vai 
games were very p )pular. 

Before the guests began to separate, the Bishop, st 
ing on a raised seat under a tree, spoke a few encouragin 
words. He said he felt that the Guild was getting its 
roots firmly embedded and was spreading through the 
country. He considered that those present were doing 
the noblest and least repaying work in caring for the 
wrecks of life, and trying to raise the tone and bring 
comfort to those in trouble. He described a little 
carrying a large boy, who, on being asked if it was not 
a heavy burden, replied, “Oh, no—it’s my brother.” He 
hoped the Guild would not only bind them all together 
as brethren, but would also help them to bear the burdens 
of the often hopeless and helpless lives of those to whom 
they had to minister. Archdeacon Escreet, Warden of the 
Guild, was present. Prebendary Ingram moved a vote of 
thanks to the Bishop, which was carried with acclamation 
Mrs. Woodward, 12 West Cromwell Place, S.W., the 
hon. general secretary, would be glad to hear from those 
wishing to form a branch, or from any wishing to become 
members of the Guild. 


FULHAM PALACE. 
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| ‘The Germicidal Power 


WULFING’S FORMAMINT. 


Experiments carried out in the Physiological 
Laboratory of Dr. Piorkowski, Berlin. 


The interesting experiments depicted here must 
carry conviction to every open mind. They were 
made with a bacillus which is well-known to 
scientists as one endowed with exceptionally 

t powers of resistance. This hardiness makes 
the results all the more convincing. The illustra- 
tions are reproduced from actual photographs of 
the experiments, showing the growths obtained 
on sterilised potatoes which had been inoculated 
with the bacillus prodigiosus. This particular 
medium was selected for the reason that the 
bacillus prodigiosus produces on it a growth of 
rich blood-red colour, and any variation in the 


growth is easily discernible. 


Fig. 1. shows the unsterilised potato with 
the natural abundant growth of this bacillus 
deep blood-red velvety vegetation, familiar 


to all bacteriologists. 


Fig. 2. shows a potato which had been 
treated with a small portion of human saliva 
in which ove Formamint tablet had been 
dissolved. The bacillus has failed to grow 
beyond the actual lines of inoculation made 
by drawing the infected platinum wire 


across the surface of the potato. 


Fig. 3. shows a growth inoculated in 
precisely the same manner, but the develop- 
ment of the bacillus has here been checked 
by the previous application of a little human 
saliva taken after two Formamint tablets 
had been sucked. The growth is restricted 


to a very small part of the potato and is 
broken up, showing the feeble development. 


Fig. 4. shows that the growth of this 
resistant microbe has been absolutely pre- 
vented by the previous application of saliva 
taken after three Formamint tablets had 





These illustrations show the growth of the 
Bacillus Prodigiosus inoculated on a pstato, and 
its subsequent destruction by Formamint. 
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3. Further destruction of 
germ-growths owing to the use 
of two Formamint tablets tablets had been dissolved, 

germ-growths totally destroyed 





been sucked. Nothing except the scratch 
marks made by the platinum wire on the 
plate is visible. Not a bacillus out of the 
thousands inoculated has been able to survive 


the sterilising effect of Formamint. 


Wulfing’s Formamint alone has this powerful 
germicidal action. None of its various imita- 
tions possess this property, in fact there is no 
evidence in medical literature to prove their 
reliability. The reason is that Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint is the only throat tablet in which the 
germicide is locked up securely within it until 
the moment when it comes in contact with the 
saliva, so that it is liberated from the chemical 
combination in the nascent state, when its 
chemical energy is greatest. 


Samples and literature sent, free, to the Nursing 
Profession on application (enclosing professional card 
to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C. 





It is well to mention “The Nursing Times” whenganswering its Advertisements. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
i ky» are two sides to every question. We have 
heard much abuse of the Insurance Act and its un- 
suitability, and it is only fair to put the other side which 
has been represented to us. 

In the first place, granting that the principle of the 
Act is good, how could nurses have been excluded because 
they usually receive, as a courtesy, free medical attention? 
To exclude them from the medical benefit would have 
been to lay it down by law that doctors should attend 
nurses for nothing, and there would probably have been a 
great outcry by doctors, who do many things out cf 
kindness that they would not do out of obligation. 

Cuorce or Doctor. 

Another point on which there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding is the choice of doctor. Insured persons 
need not necessarily call in the doctors who are appointed 
by the committees; they can if they prefer employ their 
own doctor, and will receive towards his bill the amount 
allowed by the Act, or they may arrange to take their 
treatment through an institution. 

ARREARS. 

Contributors are allowed three weeks’ arrears in the 
year if they are cut of employment, t.e., they are excused 
three weeks’ payment. For any longer period in a year 
they must pay the two contributions (6d. weekly), but if 
their society is in a flourishing condition they may be 
excused the employer’s contribution and only have to pay 
3d. weekly. 

Carbs. 


Cards must be ready for the first pay-day after July 


15th. 
SaNATORIUM BeEnerFivT. 

Although the other benefits provided by the Insurance 
Act will not come into force before January 15th of next 
year, the House of Commons decided that the sanatorium 
benefit should take effect from July 15th, the date at 





which the first contributions became payable. The fact 
that provision of buildings and dispensaries has not yet 
been made for dealing with consumptives gave rise to a 
heated debate in the House of Commons on Thursday 
last, when Mr. Grant moved the adjournment to caj| 
attention to the inability of the Government to provide 
sanatorium benefit for every person entitled thereto. Mr 
Masterman admitted that the buildings are not in exist 
ence, but he claimed that the. money has been voted and 
is ready for expenditure, and that the vast majority of 
the committees which will administer the sanatorium 
benefits are already in existence. Although a good deal 
of party feeling was introduced into the discussion, the 
matter is not one of party at all. For the time being it 
will be possible to utilise vacant places in the existing 
sanatoriums, and it does not seem probable that at the 
beginning a large number of men and women with obvious 
tuberculosis will be numbered among the insured persons, 
who all have to be in actual employment. 

As for the future, the Government has pledged itself 
to hurry on as rapidly as possible with the provision of 
the necessary buildings. A sum of £200,000 is to be 
expended in the next six months, and ultimately a million 
and a half will be available for capital expenditure. 
This will require careful apportionment between the loca) 
committees, which will have to obtain accurate informa- 
tion as to the extent of the demand likely to be made 
upon them. The work of getting ahead with buildings 
has been delayed somewhat by the sittings of what is 
known as the Astor Committee—a body of experts which 
has issued an interim report upon the best means of 
dealing with the scourge of tuberculosis. That report 
insists on the special value of the dispensary as a means 
of detecting the disease. These dispensaries should be 
equipped as quickly as possible. Their work will provide 
an index to the extent of the provision that has to be 
made. Even with all the haste that can be made, it is 
clear that a year or two will pass before it can be said 
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—thoroughly pure. 


In all cases of illness and 
weakness—when food purity 
is absolutely essential—it is 
well to bear in mind that the 
makers of Oxo get all their 
beef from their own cattle and 
personally guarantee its purity. 


Behind every bottle of Oxo 
are the gigantic resources of 
the Lemco and Oxo Company 
~45 Cattle Farms covering 
five million acres, with 350,000 


cattle bred in the open air. 


A little Oxo in hot milk is 
a wvalaable and powerful 
restorative. No other com- 
bination is so beneficial where 
you have to contend with 
impaired digestion. 


OXO builds up strength. 


Oxo, Thames House, London. 

















“DUBLUP” Footwear 


Ward, House or Light Out-door Wear. 


DISTINCTIVE STYLES; 
SILENT AND PLIABLE ; 
UNSURPASSED VALUE. 


Made of Real Glacé Kid, Trimmed Steel Star 
Ornament, English Leather Flexible Sole. 


3 Shapes, Sizes 2 to 8 and Half-sizes. 


SALE PRICE 


3/5 No. DP i. 


. 
Carriage 4d. - : Medium 
a - Pointed Toe 
1} in. Military Heel. 
No. DM 2. Medium Toe. 1}in. Cuban Heel. 
No. DS 8. Hygienic Toe. 1) in. Hygienic Heel. 

















ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


HOLDRON, BALHAM, S.W. 


&» | HUSSEY’S 


pe Wide-gored Nurses’ 


APRONS. 


Smart, comfortable, and thoroughly ser- 
viceable. Just the very thing for those 
who want an Apron that almost com- 
pletely covers the dress. Perfect fitting 
at hips ; 72 in. at hem , wide bib; capa- 
clous pocket. 
Made in Three Qualities, 
Best Finished Calico, 2/114 each; 
3 for 8/9 carriage paid. 
Seed, Strong Union, 3/11 each; 
3 for 11/6 carriage paid. 
Pure Irish Linen, 4/11 each; 
3 for 14/6 carriage paid. 
Stocked in 3 lengths, 36”, 38”, & 40”. 
made to ord in quantities 


NURSES’ OUTFITS. 


No matter what you want in Nurses’ INDOOR WEAR, we can 

supply the best possible article at the lowest possible price. 

We have a reputation for VALUE that is second to no other 

house in the trade. 

Plain ‘*Sister Dora” Caps in cambric 6)d. and 103d. 
Try our improved pattern, in pure linen, 1/6}. 

Cap Strings, many new patterns, from 4}d. to 1/6} per pr. 


T. HUSSEY & CO. ‘ess'i*" 


sis? Royat, 116, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 











It is well to mention “The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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that all that is possible under the Insurance Act is being 
done to stamp out consumption. 
District NURSING. 

Mr. Aubrey Herbert asked in the House of Commons 
if district nursing as such would come under the heading 
of sickness benefit, medica] benefit, or whether it would 
be considered ag an additional benefit. Mr. Masterman 
replied that the Commissioners had not yet prescribed on 
what specific benefit or benefits any grants made by 
approved societies or Insurance Committees should be 
treated as having been expended. 

As to the conditions of the grants, Mr. Masterman said 
that under Section 21 it was lawful for an approved 
society or Insurance Committee to grant subscriptions or 
donations in support of district nurses. It was not 
possible at present to make any statement as to what use 
they would make of this power. 

As to the exemption of these associations, Mr. Master- 
man said that district nursing associations could not be 
relieved of their obligations under the Act as employers 
on the ground that they were in receipt of such grants as 
those mentioned. 

Nurses’ I[NsurAnce Society or IRELAND. 

The above society held their inaugural meeting on July 
15th. Miss Kearns, who had been acting provisionally, 
was elected secretary. A committee of management, 
consisting of fifteen insured nurses, was also elected. 
The Right Hon. Michael Cox, M.D., has consented to 
act as one of the trustees. This society is to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that, with the exception of the 
ema Insurance Society in Buckingham Street, London, 
it is the first society of nurses to get “approved ’’ under 
the new Act, and it reflects great credit on the energy 
displayed by the sub-committee of the Irish Nurses’ 
Association, who were appointed to initiate it. 

INQUIRIES. 

ANOTHER Puzztep One.—As you are at home you are 
not employed, and do not come under the Act until you 
start work. Then you must insure, and when out of 
employment pay your own and the employer’s contribu- 
tion, unless your society excuses the latter, as it may do. 

Wetsu Kuirty.—A certified midwife, working on her 
own account, and not under a doctor, is not liable to 
compulsory insurance. She may, however, become a 
voluntary contributor if she is under sixty-five and earns 
less than £160 a year. 

M. E. C.—Generally speaking, nurses working on their 
own account will be required to be insured, and the 
persons by whom they are engaged will, as the employers, 
be liable for the payment of the contributions. ~The 
nurse’s share of the contribution 
will be recoverable by deduction 
from her remuneration. “M. E. C.”’ 
cannot claim to be excepted as 
a casual worker if in any _par- 
ticular case she is entitled to notice 
of the determination of her engage- 
ment, and is not employed merely 
from day to day. Regular employ- 
ment cannot be “casual.” As she 
is so often unemployed, it might be 
better for her to become a Deposit 
Contributor rather than a member 
of an Approved Society, for unless 
she paid up the whole contribution 
during periods of unemployment 
she would suffer loss of benefit on 
account of arrears. There are no 
arrears in the case of Deposit Con- 
tributors, but their benefits are 
limited by the amount standing to 
their credit in the Post Office 
Fund. —_—_— 

We are asked to emphasise the 
fact that the Nurses’ Insurance 
Society is only for single women 
or widows, and that no married 
women and no men will be ad- 
mitted. Careful inquiry is being 
made into the health of the appli- 
cants, so that the society will be 
financially strong. 





OUR LAWN TENNIS CUP 
TotwortH Hosprrat v. Guy’s Hospirat. 

AVING lost the services of Sister Robertson, and 
I with Sister Cameron unable to play, the resources of 
the Tolworth Hospital were severely taxed for their home 
match with Guy’s on the 12th inst. The latter, too, had 
Sister White away, but were able to field a strong team 
and win the match easily. Those present included ) 
Alexander (Matron), Miss Jackson (Matron, Molesey 
Isolation Hospital), Sister Guy, Sisters Cameron and 
3urgess, and several nurses of the Tolworth staff. ‘he 
lawn was in excellent condition, and the following com- 
prised the teams :—Tolworth: “A,” Sister Robinson and 
Nurse Owen; ” Nurses Blyth and Macfarlane, 
Guy’s: “A,” Nurses Raven and Hodgkinson; ‘ 8,” 
Nurses Rollo and Squire. 

The “A” match resulted in a victory for Guy’s, who 
won all three sets by 6—0. Both their players were in 
excellent form, and a word of praise is due to Nurse 
Owen, who made several good shots for Tolworth. In the 
“B”’ match, Nurse Rollo served well and returned 
smartly, whilst Nurse Squire played a good game. ‘he 
home pair were quite outmatched, but deserve every 
credit for their determination. Guy’s won each oi the 
three sets by 6—0. Although so one-sided, the game 
never ceased to be interesting, the play of the winners 
being excellent throughout. 

An excellent tea on the lawn was hospitably provided 
by Miss Alexander and her staff. 

CENTRAL LonpoN Sick AsyLtum (HENDON) v. KENSINGTON 
INFIRMARY. 

ALTHOUGH without the valuable services of Sister 
Punchard, the Central London Sick Asylum easily defeated 
Kensington Infirmary at Hendon on Monday last by two 
matches to nil. 

The matches took place simultaneously, and we are in- 
debted to Mr. C. Mannering for so kindly umpiring the 
““‘B” match. The teams were :—Central London Sick 
Asylum: ‘‘A,”’ Nurse Walton (capt.) and Sister Crook; 
“B,”’ Nurses Hartigan and Huffer. Kensington Infirmary : 
‘A,”’ Sisters Zeglio (capt.) and Taylor; “B” Sisters F us- 
sell and Stevens. 

The first set in the ‘‘A”’ 
the score being called 4—4, 5 


in favour of the home team, 


match was exceptionally c! 

5, 6—6, and finally 
but in Sets 2 and 3 the 
Kensington players seemed to entirely lose their m, 


Central London winning both by 6—0. Nurse Walton 
played well for the winners, whilst Sister Crook cam: 
well in the latter games. For Kensington in the first 
both Sisters Zeglio and Taylor did good work, and 
failure to sustain their effort is inexplicable. 
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In the “‘B”’ match both Nurses Huffer and Hartigan 
played splendidly, the former making some very fine 
returns. The score, 6—1, 6—0, 6—A, is a fair index of their 
marked superiority, although their opponents deserve every 
credit for battling very bravely. 

The match was witnessed by Miss Smith (matron), Dr. 
B. Metcalf, Mrs. Mannering, several sisters and nurses of 
the Central London staff, whose assistant matron (Miss 
Trueman) is so keenly interested in the competition that, 
being away on holidays, she telegraphed her “‘hearty good 
wishes for Hendonites’ success.” 

It need scarcely be added that the visitors were most 
hospitably entertained by Miss Smith and her staff. 








THIS WEEK’S VACANCIES 

-, ETAILS of the following vacancies are advertised on 

pages iiii—v.: Matron, Throat Hospital, Golden 
Square, £80; matron, St. Luke’s Mental Hospital Con- 
valescent Home, £80; matron, Carlisle Home for 
Incurables, £60; school nurses at Middlesborough, £80 
and £60; nurse-matron, Hebburn (Durham) Isolation Hos- 
pital, £35; sisters at Medway and Chesterfieff Unions, 
£32 10s. and £40; sister at Stirling District Asylum, £40; 
visiting nurse, Royal Chest Hospital, £60; hospitals under 
the Metropolitan. Asylums Board—-sisters at the Grove 
Hospital (£38), staff nurses at the North-Eastern, North 
Western, and Brook Hospitals (£30 and £26), assistant 
nurses and probationers at various hospitals; infirmary 
nurse (£35) and sick-ward nurses (£33) at Poplar Union ; 
nurses at Richmond, Dartford, Coventry, Dudley, Nant- 
wich, Bedford, Halifax, Swindon, Sheppey, West Ashford, 
Aylsham, Dolgelley, and Madeley Unions; nurses at the 
Middlesex County Asylum, Napsbury; and probationers 
at Lancaster Fever Hospital and at West Ham and Ken 


sington Unions. 





ANSWERS TO COKRESPONDENTS 


Questions will be answered on this page free of charge 
sf accompanied by the coupon which will be found 
on page 758. Answers cannot be sent by post. All letters 
must be marked on the envelope “Legal,” “Charity,” 
“Nursing,” etc., according to the section to which they 
refer, and contain the full name and address of the sender 
and a pseudonym. 


CHARITIES 


Home for Boy of Two for Few Months (Grace).— 
Very few of the convalescent homes will take children as 
young as this little boy, but at the Convalescent Home for 
Children, Glynde, Lewes, children are taken from two 
upwards. The payment is 2s. 6d. a week, and the children 
are kept till well. Write to the Hon. Mrs. Brand, Glynde 
Place, Lewes, and ask if there is a vacancy for him. 
Another home that might suit his case is the Boys’ Con 
valescent Home, Limpsfield, Surrey. Here the charge is also 
2s. 6d., but he may be too young. Write and inquire of 
the hon. secretary, H. C. A. Timins, Esq., Limpsfield, 
Surrey. The Convalescent Home for Children, Hawken 
bury Hill, Tunbridge Wells, will take children of two 
years. The charge is 5s. 6d. a week, but with a sub- 
scriber’s letter it is 3s. 6d. The hon. secretary is Miss 
Phillips. 

Holiday Home for Poor Woman (Evelyn).—Write to 
W. J. Foster, Esq., 95 Gipsy Hill, S.E., and see if she 
could be taken in at the Baldwin Brown Home for Con 
valescent Poor, Herne Bay. It is free, but she must be 
able to pay her fare there and back. Mrs. Kitto’s Free 
Convalescent Home, South Park, Reigate, might also suit 
the case, but they give preference to cases from East 
London. The railway fare, which must be paid by patient, 
is 2s. 6d. You must apply to Miss N. Alexander, 3 Upper 


Phillimore Place, W., and see if they could take her. 
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Lengthy Treatment for Case of Pott’s Disease 
(Newland).—I do not know of a hospital where you would 
get the treatment you require for 5s. or 7s. a week. Would 
you be able to raise it to 10s. 6d.? At the Mildmay Con- 
sumptive Home, Smyrna, Bronshill Road, Torquay, the 
charge is 10s. 6d., and patients are kept indefinitely. 
Secretary, Miss F. Gumbleton. You should write to the 
National Association for the Establishment of Sanatoria 
for Workers suffering from Tuberculosis, Royal Oak House, 
11 John Street, sedford Row, London, W.C. Secretary, 
Mr. H. Seagrave. They would be able to give you all 
information as to institutions best suited to your case. 


NURSING. 

Elementary Nursing Text-book (Matron, Bournemouth).— 
We think your friend will find any of the following books useful :— 
‘Home Nursing,’ by Bernard Myers, M.D., published by Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox, price 1s. 6d. net; ‘‘Home Nursing,” by Isabel 
Macdonald, published by Macmillan and Co., Ltd., price 3s. 6d. 
net; Black’s Medical Dictionary, by John D. Comrie, published by 
A. and ©. Black, price 7s. 6d. net. ‘i 

Serum Rash (lsobel).—After the subcutaneous injection of 
horse serum, and of the various antitoxic serums, of which anti- 
diphtheritic and antistreptococeic are ge ig the most familiar, 
a rash often resembling that of measles not uncommonly occurs, 
and is known as ¢ “serum” rash, or ‘“‘serum disease.” In 
patients who have had @ previous injection of serum two to six 
months before, the rash may come out within 24 hours of the 
second injection; this immediate reaction is due to a change 
(anaphylaxis or hypersensitiveness), induced in the body by the 
first injection. In patients who have not had a previous injec- 
tion, the rash usually appears from 7 to 11 days after the in- 
jection. It is generally thought that the administration of cal- 
cium salts by the mouth may prevent the appearance of the rash. 
The fact that the injection was given by a person with cancer 
is not likely to have any bearigg on the production of the rash. 
The recurrence of the rash on taking a hot bath may be due 
to hypersensitiveness induced by the injection, but it may be con- 
nected with the nasal discharge, which should therefore be 
treated. If this fails, the patient should see a doctor, who 
might advise the administration of calcium salts. 

Account (ignorant).—You fill in your own name after the 
word “to,” the meaning being that the patient is in debt to you. 

Training (Opal).—The large general hospitals would only 
take you for a short term as a paying probationer. You might 
obtain some experience free at a small hospital or nursing home, 
but this would not make you a trained nurse. It would be much 
better to keep to your own branch in which you are trained. 

Vv. A. Uniform (E. F. N.).—You can certainly wear the cap you 
mention, as you are a fully trained nurse. It is used in several 
institutions. You should make sure, however, that the V. A. re- 
gulations permit it. 

TRAVEL 


(Thrift).—Apartments can be had at The Allot- 
ment House (farm); the Beach House Farm; Mrs. Blowers, 3 
Surrey Place; Mrs. Durrant, Jubilee Villa; Mrs. Royal Utting, 
Jubilee Place, Kessingland Beach. 

Rooms 1n Harrogate (Scotty).—Miss Hothorp, 11 Regent Parade; 
Mrs. Allen, 5 Mayfield Grove; Mrs. Rayner, 21 Franklin Road; 
and Mrs. Wilson, Ashmount, 11 Bower Road, are said to have 
moderately priced and comfortable rooms. 

CuraP Hoirpay rN ARRAN OR Bute (H. A. OC. H.).—The terms 
you mention are very low for Scotland. You might write to the 
Victoria Boarding House, Slidery, Lamlash, Arran; Mr. Mackenzie, 
East Berrimen, Whiting Bay; Mr. A. Hamilton, Drumley, Whiting 
Bay; Miss Sillars, Temperance Hotel, Whiting Bay. Lamlash and 
Whiting Bay are both on the East Coast of Arran. The former 
is the largest village in the Island, a charming place where 
fishing, boating, bathing, and golf are obtainable Whiting Bay, 
® pleasant sea bathing village, lies to the south of nw and 
is the best centre for excursions to Glen Ashdale, where are 
some of the finest waterfalls in the island. 


KressINGEAND 





Hourpary on Sour Coast or Irnetanp (Nurse F. B.).—In County 
Clare you might go in the first instance to Kilkee, where yoy 
could obtain comfortable quarters at The Billows (Y.W.C.A “for 
from 10s. to £1 a week. Kilkee, which is bracing, is one of the 
best bathing stations in Ireland. Whilst staying in Kilkee you 
could look out for rooms in @ neighbouring village. In County 
Cork we would recommend the smal! —~ § village of Schulj 
reached by light railway from Skibbereen. The village stands 
at the foot of Mount Gabriel, and there is plenty of boating 
bathing, sea, and inland fishing to be enjoyed. The Grove House. 
a may hotel, takes visitors from about £2 10s. weekly. 
Lodgings can also be had in the village. , 

INEXPENSIVE Hotets on BoarpIne Houses 1n EDINBURGH ((Corp- 
wall).—Miss Carter, 6 Howe Street (5s. a day); Mrs. Halden 5 
Seton Place (6s. a day); Misses Johnson, 39 Marchmont Road 
(rooms 2s. a night); St. Andrew’s Temperance Hotel, 10 South 
St. Andrew Street; Cockburn Temperance Hotel, Cockburn Street, 

AppREsses IN NorMaNDY (Nurse .M.S.).—We would recommend 
the Hotel de la Marine (5 fr.), Arromanches, a charming seaside 
place, with sands and cliffs and numerous éxcursions. It jg 
reached by omnibus from Bayeux; or there is the smal! Hotel 
Belle Plage, Bernieres (18 miles from Caen by rail), another 
delightful shady place with good sands and pretty country 
Again, there is the Hotel Chevalier, Jullonville (6 fr.), a pretty 
bathing resort five miles from Granville; it has sands and pine 
woods, low hills and valleys. These little hotels are quite suit. 
able for ladies. If you prefer a private house go to Mme. Collen 
Sardans, Luneray, Seine Inferieure, a small town about five miles 
from the sea, between Dieppe and St. Valery en Caux. The terms 
are 5 fr. (48. 2d.) a day. 
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COUPON FOR FREE ADVICE 
LEGAL, CHARITY, 
NURSING, TRAVWYVEL, 
EMPLOYMENT 


To be cut out and attached to the question 
with the Enquirer's full name and address, 











APPOINTMENTS 


Evans, Miss Ethel G. Matron, 
Makerfield. 

Trained at Leeds General Infirmary; Northern Hospital (M.A.B.) 
(night superintendent); Taunton and Somerset Hospital (as- 
sistant matron); Choriey Joint Hospital (matron); Muston 
Moor District Hospital, Stuveley (matron). 

Mrine, Miss E. J. Matron, Brechin Infirmary. 

Trained Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow, and the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary (sister); Montrose Fever Hospital (matron); 
private nursing; M.R.B.N.A. 


Isolation Hospital, Newton-in- 








Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 


The resignation of Miss Cameron, who has ey Secretary of 


the Scottish Branch of the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee for Nurses for 
the past ten years, is felt to be an irreparable loss by all those 
who have been associated with her. All who have been connected 
with the Branch realise how much her devotion has contributed 
to the success of the work of the district nursing in Scotland. 
Miss Cameron has been presented with a handsome bureau and 
despatch case as a parting gift from the Scottish Superintendents 
and Queen's Nurses. 

Tranfers and Appointments.—Miss Bertha Bennett is appointed 
to Gainsborough; Miss Annie Browne to Taunton; Miss Lydia 
Parnell to Andover; Miss Margaret Webber to Bushey. 





“THE NURSING TIMES” FREE ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


FPIHE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Luurrep, Prevctpat Orrics, Nos. 36 To 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 5.C. 
will pay to the assured, being the bona-fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket and of the Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each of the three 
immediately preceding issues of ‘‘ Taz Norsino Times,” duly signed as therein provided, the sum of £1 per week for not more than ten weeks for any 


one accident calculated from ite date, if he (or she) shall be injured, but not fatally, and be rendered by such injury totally disabled for a 


priod of not 


less than seven days from following his (or her) occupation by an accident, within the United Kingdom, to any Railway Company's passenger- 


train in which he (or she) is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearin 


passenger, or to any vehicle, including cycles (not mechanically propel! ed). 


jn any public thoroughfare, or by accidental injury inflicted in any public thoroughfare, within the United Kingdom by any horse or vehicle. 
PROVIDED THAT THE ABOVE UNDERTAKING IS SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL CONDITIONS, WHICH ARE OF THE 


ESSENCE OF THE CONTRACT, VIZ. : 


(a) That the usual signature of such holder shall have been written by him (or her) before the accident in the space provided underneath. 
(This condition is not insisted_on in the case of a subscriber subscribing annually in advance to the publishers direct for ‘‘ The Nuv sing 


Times,” provided that the subscriber produces the publishers’ receipt for the current annual subscription at the time of claiming.) 


(b) That 


notice of the accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within seven days after its occurrence ; (c) That 

medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the Corporation; 4! 

(a) That this Ineurance applies — to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for 
t 


each holder, and helds good for eig 


days only from 4 p.m. on the day of publication. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the “‘Oczan Accipent AND GUARANTER CoMPANY 


Liwirep, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 5 and 6, when they are not incompatible with the s 
Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under Sec. 33 of the Act. 


Office of the Corporation 


Date of publication, 
J . HERE 


uly 18th, 19 


3a = Sicnarure 


ial conditions above stated. The possession of this 
A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
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Sor Smartness & Comtort wear 


BENDUBLE Beets. SHOES 





MAXIMUM COMFORT AT MINIMUM COST. 


‘ Benduble’ hog Boots and Shoes combine the same commendable and highly appreciated 

qualities of comfort, flexibility, smartness, daintiness and economy which characterise the 
‘Benduble’ Ward Shoes now so popular among the Nursing Profession. 

For real foot-comfort in walking and real reliability and economy in wearing, there is no boot 

or shoe equal to the ‘ Benduble.’ They are British made throughout from highest grade leather 

on the hand-sewn principle, and their sterling merits have 

é gained for them a reputation which is world-wide. 
a oo In all sizes and half-sizes in two fittings, with narrow, 
medium and hygienic-shaped toes. 


9/6 pa CALL AT OUR SHOWROOM 


Pat, ey and see the wonderful value offered. If unable to call 


Write to-day for Free Booklet, 


which gives full particulars of this perfect footwear. 





Design 


“BENDUBLE ' SHOE CO. F 11/6 


. H. HARKER, late of Chester), 
443, wear STRAND, LONDON, w.c. (Post 4d.) 


First Floor.) Hours 8.30 to 5. (Sat. 9.30 to 1.) 














The following Publications, &c., of 
THE NURSES’ SOCIAL UNION are 
now ready :— 


_ What do you use 
for your face ? 


Creams are good enough in their way, but what 


N.S.U. REPORT FOR 1911, with Price List of is really needed is a Skin-Food—a preparation 


which does actually nourish the skin. The most 


P; s - 1° _ . _— 7 
umphlets, full particulars of Health Posters tlesl ieiiisenaendiond tie Undta 


which may be bought or nirep for Health 


Lectures, &c., &c. Post free, 3d. K 
SYLLABUS OF SEVEN SIMPLE LECTURES ON 0 € oY 5 IN 
THE CARE OF INFANTS AND MOTHERS. FOOD 
I 


By C. M. Symonps, F.R.San.I. Preface by 6, 3/6 & 5/- a Jar. Of Chemists, or 


Dr. Rates Vincent. Post free, 74d. 
ee ee ee oe Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd.,29m, Old Bond St., London, W. 
CHEAPEST NOURISHING FOODS (3rd. Edition). : = 


Foreword by Dr. R. Hutcuinson. Post free, 


l\ld. Fifty for 4/2. 
; ‘ TO NUR . 
THE MOTHER’S FRIEND AND HOUSEHOLD ~R E A Free Sample UI SES. 


. —- 4 Foop, and a most useful BOOKLET, will be forwarded to an 
GUIDE. Post free, 3d Nurse sending a Post Card for same. ’ 


HYGIENIC FEEDING BOTTLES (as used at the R. 5 
Infants’ Hospital, Westminster, &c.). Extra 
irge and strong teat. Half-dozen (less not 


upplied), 2/3. Carriage extra. Is a complete Diet for Babies, Invalids, 
Dyspeptics, Nursing Mothers, & the Aged. f 


— It is Eco eas pepared. 
Orders, with remittance, should be sent to Hurees om Bight Duty wil and votp at this 
Food very delicious and soothing. 


Central Secretary, N.S.U., Seed to many Becpltals end Burcing Bonen. 


2G. Gupges SON Read, RIDGE’S ROYAL FOOD MILLS, § 


Croydon. Dept. 5, LONDON, N 
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BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT @ 1:9 Ames) TO THE COURT OF SPAIN 
‘ — 








PROFESSIONAL APPRECIATION. 








FROM A NURSE. July 4th, 1912. DUBLIN. 
Dear Sirs, 


The GLAXO you sent to me has been used for an infant 

, to supplement breast feeding which was not satisfying him. 

ion pore Che trial was most satisfactory—in fact, | have never found 

any food before which gave such good results from the first 

feed. The improvement in baby was remarkable and a pleasure 
to all concerned. 

Whenever I have the choice of a food I shall certainly try 
GLAXO. So often a baby is doing well, as indeed they do on 
many of the foods on the market, but then holidays come, and 
with them change of milk, and the baby suffers. With Glaxo 
this is altogether avoided, which in itself should appeal to al 
who have the infant's welfare at heart. 


1, St. John’s House, Use this letter if you like, or where you like, only kindly 
MINORIES, E.C. withhold my name unless specially requested. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
NATURAL FEEDING OF 
INFANTS! 

LL medical authorities agree that the proper 

food for an infant is its own mother’s milk; 
the baby which is deprived of its natural sus- 
tenance is thereby -exposed to greater risks. Let 
us get rid of the idea that the disastrous results 
of bottle-feeding are limited to the babies of the 
poor. It is not so, and I would be content to 
prove this from the experience solely of the arti- 
ficially-fed babies of medical friends and acquaint- 
ances. My experience shows me that apathy and 
ignorance about breast-feeding and the want of 
perseverance to practise it extend to doctors’ wives 
and that the babies of medical men, in spite of 
presumably greater knowledge and care expended 
over the artificial feeding, suffer badly as a result 
of the system. 

The risks run by the bottle-fed baby may be 
summarised as follows :—A liability to all kinds 
of digestive disturbances, which may result in 
impaired digestion for life; a liability to rickets, 
with deformities lasting for life; a greatly in- 
creased liability to die during the first year of 
life from diarrhoea; a lack of vital resistance, 
causing it to succumb more easily to the various 
diseases which it may contract; interference with 
the proper development of both the temporary and 
permanent teeth, with effects also lasting for life ; 
liability to scurvy; liability to contract tuber- 
culosis by the ingestion of tuberculous milk. 

What are we to say of the mother who 
deliberately refuses to feed her baby, and con- 
demns it to run these risks? She is certainly 
guilty of an offence under the Children’s Act for 
neglecting her child in a manner likely to be 
injurious to its health, although public opinion 
may not yet be ripe for prosecutions for failure 
to breast-feed. If the baby dies from some one 
of the ailments to which she has rendered it liable 
by her refusal, she is surely guilty of something 
akin to manslaughter or murder. It may be that 
the artificially-fed infant will get through its 
childhood somehow and live to be a_ rickety 

leptie, or that “the mother who wouldn’t ” may 

to see Cesarian section done on her daughter 
‘count of a rickety pelvis. 

re must be no uncertainty about the attitude 

‘ medical profession in this matter. It must 

learly laid down that it is a crime for any 

woman, be she princess or peasant, who is able 

to do so, to refuse to feed her own baby. It will 

then come to be recognised as a disgrace to the 


* Abstract of a Paper read at the recent Health Con- 
ference by Harold Scurfield, M.D:., Medical Officer of 
Health, Sheffield. 





community if a woman is prevented from feeding 
her baby, by having to go out to work. 

The most important point with which we have 
to deal is the alleged inability of women to feed 
their offspring. This inability is referred to in 
Playfair’s Midwifery (edition 1881), and one could 
imagine it possible of the Early Victorian mother. 
The inability is said to be increasing, however, 
and to be due to the effects of “high civilisation.” 

It is hard to believe that the woman of to-day, 
brought up with much more regard for physical 
development, is less able to nurse her babies than 
her Early Victorian predecessor. “The capacity 
for maternal nursing among the more cultured 
classes of women is steadily decreasing,” says Dr. 
Vincent. Holt, of New York, says the same. 
One wonders what is meant by civilisation and 
culture in this connection. Cannot a woman use 
her brain without getting atrophy of the mamma? 

Everyone recognises the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between inability and disinclination. 

First of all, we have to consider the dictates 
of fashion. The “woman who couldn’t” has 
perhaps in the past been considered rather a 
superior sort of person—too intellectual for such 
an animal task. There has been much ignorance 
of the importance of breast-feeding, no doubt 
encouraged by the half-hearted attitude of the 
medical profession on the subject. The ignorance 
of fathers in this respect is quite an important 
factor. There has been shirking by women who 
did not wish to give up their usual pursuits, or 
to spoil their figures, or whose husbands didn’t 
wish them to be tied. The refusal to breast-feed 
and the refusal to lead the regular kind of life 
which makes breast-feeding possible are, of course, 
the same thing. 

Secondly, there has been almost a conspiracy 
on the part of a section of the monthly nurses to 
discourage breast-feeding, partly to please fashion- 
able mothers, partly to gratify a sort of perverted 
maternal instinct and obtain complete control of 
the infant, partly because it is more comfortable 
for the nurse to heat up a bottle in her own 
room than to stand by the mother’s bedside 
perhaps on a cold night during the thirty to forty- 
five minutes which is often necessary to get the 
infant to take its first meals. Some monthly 
nurses go so far as to keep the baby from the 
breast for the first two days so as to avoid 
stimulating the secretion of milk. The attitude 
of the monthly nurse is no doubt partly 
due to ignorance—a reflex of the ignorance and 
apathy of the medical profession on the subject. 
She does not know what the baby is losing, and 
does not hear of its subsequent history. 

Thirdly, there has been and is, great ignorance 
on the part of the medical profession in the prac- 
tical details of infant management. The manage- 
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ment of the infant has been left to the monthly 
nurse, and if the latter has reported that “there 
seems to be no milk,” or that “the milk is very 
thin,” &c., the idea of breast-feeding is given up 
light-heartedly, and the doctor goes round saying, 
“How extraordinary it is that so many women 
can't feed their babies nowadays!” The doctor, 
not being well up in the details, is not in a good 
position to fight a shirking mother or a tricky 
monthly nurse.. The advent of women into the 
profession might have been expected to create an 
improvement, but an unmarried female doctor is 
not much better than a man in these matters, 
and when a woman doctor has had children of 
her own, it has generally been when she is n-t 
in practice, and the value of her experience is 
therefore lost. 

Another point is the ignorance of the mothers. 
At present the primipara is absolutely at the 
mercy of the monthly nurse, and anything the 
latter says about flatness or soreness of the 
nipples, or thinness of the milk, is ex cathedra. 

The encouragement of breast-feeding may seem 
to be a task beneath the notice of the eminent 
physician, surgeon, or obstetrician, and perhaps 
like the advice to wash in Jordan to the 
haughty Syrian captain, but yet if all mothers 
could nurse their babies the effect on infant 
mortality and the vigour of the race would 
be enormous, and such diseases as_ infantile 
diarrhea and rickets would practically dis- 
appear. The results would be much more 
startling than anything that has been achieved by 
all we have learnt about anti-toxins, or all the 
advances in abdominal surgery in recent vears. 

What is wanted at the medical schools are 
teachers who combine the experience and know- 
ledge of the doctor, the mother, and the monthly 
nurse. All maternity hospitals do not sufficiently 
impress on their students the importance of 
breast-feeding. Nothing is said in the Rules of 
the Central Midwives Board with regard to the 
importance of breast-feeding. 

The medical schools also fail to give adequate 
teaching with regard to the baby which is con- 
demned to be artificially fed. The advice given 
by doctors is a curious medley. Some doctors, 
as a matter of routine, recommend milk and 
barley water, some milk and lime water, and some 
milk and water. Some recommend boiled milk, 
some pasturised, some raw. Most medical offi- 
cers of health have been in the habit of recom- 
mending the milk to be boiled, especially in the 
summer months, to prevent diarrhea. Dr. Vin- 
cent regards boiled milk as one of the essential 
causes of diarrhea. Budin and his disciples use 
unmodified sterilised milk. 

Medical men who have given special attention 
to the matter find that a large proportion of the 
cases of alleged inability to breast-feed can be 
dealt with if the mother is in earnest. Thus 
difficulties due to depressed or sore nipples or 
supposed scanty supply can often be overcome by 
perseverance. I wish in this connection to 
especially refer to the work of Professor Budin, 
of Paris, who has shown that the supply usually 
meets the demand if the proper stimulus is applied 





to the breast. This is where the difficulty of the 
medical man comes in. He cannot be always 
there to see if the nurse applies the proper stimu- 
lus by putting the baby to the breast at the 
proper intervals, and is more or less helpless when 
the nurse reports that there is no milk. 

When the fashion is so changed that a woman 
who can’t nurse her own baby is looked upon 
as a “poor thing” or a cripple, to be pitied, I 
fancy we shall hear less of “inability.” 


INFANT FEEDING WITH UNDILUTED 
COW’S MILK 


N account of a paper by Dr. Hanbidge, New York, 
A ieies the above title is given in the New York 
State Journal of Medicine. Dr. Hanbidge described how 
nineteen years ago he had seen twins of 34lb. and 44\b. 
weight a up most successfully from very earliest 
days on undiluted cow’s milk. It was done by a sister 
in an orphanage, she had eight others equally 
thriving. 

This, although contrary to all his theories, made a 
great impression on Dr. Hanbidge, and in October, 1911, 
he was able to record a series of thirty-four sick babies 
who, at various ages from a few days to a few months 
old, were cured from most extreme malnutrition, 
diarrhea, and vomiting, by the change from diluted to 
undiluted milk. 

The first cases were treated with fear and trembling, 
but as no difficulties arose his confidence became greater, 
and now he would join hands with Budin, whose book, 
“The Nursling,” is the classic vindication for whole- 
milk ieeding, and would advise undiluted cow’s milk for 
all hand-fed infants. 

The conclusions arrived at are mainly these :— 

1. The stomach is a less important factor in digestion 
than has been supposed. Vigorous peristalsis and a free 
outlet to get the food out of it quickly is necessary. A 
weakly moving (or atonic) and dilated stomach will mean 
retention of food and firm curds. 

2. Large liquid feeds produce dilatation and atony of the 
stomach in infants whose muscles are not well .developed, 
and the stomach contents are not passed on quickly 
enough, while the gastric secretion, being too much 
diluted, digestion is slow from that cause also. 

3. The bowels also become distended with so much 
fluid, and the muscles weakened, so that colic results 

4. Dr. Hanbidge considers that from 13 to 2} ounces of 
undiluted cow’s milk per lb. weight of the child is re- 
quired in twenty-four hours, i.e., a child of 9 lb. requires 
from 16 to 20 oz. per diem, a very much smaller quantity 
of liquid than is generally given. : 

5. The large amount of protein given causes 4 
vigorous cell growth, and muscular development of the 
trunk and extremities has been particularly noticed. 
This gives strong peristalsis without gaseous distention 
and cramps. 

6. Finally, Dr. Hanbidge concludes that if a child is 
doing well on modified milk, it is not advisable to change, 
but, if not, undiluted milk in small doses, gradually in- 
creased to the amount due for its age, should be given. 
A very young child on modified milk should have the 
water snieelly decreased—and sometimes a little lime- 
water may be added. If whole-milk agrees, but the child 
is constipated, he would use top milk, or else add a 
little cane sugar. 

In the cases given, the gain in weight and happiness 
when small concentrated meals were substituted for the 
bulky dilute ones was most striking, and three hours’ 
interval was often possible without Euane. 
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BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN 


We and our Children. By Woods Hutchinson, M.A., 
M.D. (London: Cassell and Co.) Price 6s. net. 

Booxs on children are not generally designed for fathers, 
but Dr. Hutchinson lets it be clearly understood from the 
beginning that the male parent ought to take his share in 
the personal care of his children. The Cult of the Child 
is his topic, and in fascinating manner he insists upon the 
subservience of everything to the interests of the child— 
the child, as the embodiment of the race. 

Dr. Hutchinson is under no sort of bondage to ideas 
of the past. He has his own theorjes, and his own rules 
of life to match the theories, and these he enunciates with 
such a@ happy assurance, and such an altogether original 
and forcible flow of language that one is obliged to agree 
with the wholesale denunciation of one’s most cherished 
opinions. 

It is impossible to give our readers any intelligible 
account of this book; we advise them to buy it, and jot 
down the points that most appeal to them, according to 
their own department of th. 

We can promise them each and all that they will be 
made ‘‘fariously to think,” and will probably act in an 
exactly opposite way to what they did before in some 
detail or other of child management. 

Maternity nurses will find in this extract a new argu- 
ment for sleep and fresh air :— 

“If a baby’s eyes come open oftener than his’ mouth 
does in the first week of his existence, it is a bad sign. 
He is geared to sleep twenty-three hours out of the twenty- 
four, and to grow every minute that he sleeps... . / All 
he wants is shade and moisture and warmth, and lots of 
them. Remember—that like an engine at full speed he is 
giving off a huge amount of heat, and requires an abund- 
ant supply of air for draught purposes. . . . Do not over- 
heat the room, but keep his body well covered. Only 
do that and you will find him a perfect little furnace. 
But like any other furnace, if he is going to keep up a 
hot fire he must have an open draught, so whatever you 
do, don’t cover his face or you will ‘chill’ him, precisely 
as you would a stove by shutting the draught and turning 
down the damper.” 

The chapter on “Feeding the Human Caterpillar’ 
should make school diet regulators think. 

“Half of our high-strung, difficult, nervous modern 

ildren are sugar-hungry, and often sleep-hungry as well. 

enty of sugar has almost as sweetening an effect upon 

e disposition as it has upon the flavour of food... . 
Children are made out of proteins and fats, and would 
yield, on the most exhaustive analysis, only small per- 
centages of starch. Youth is the period of growth, and 
if children are to enlarge their bodies they must have an 
abundance of those materials out of which their bodies are 
built. .. . Meat is, in our stingy philosophy, bad for 
children, largely because it costs money! ... Children 
should be allowed, yes, encouraged, to eat butter and 
bread rather than bread and butter.” . . . 

These quotations will serve to indicate the refreshing 
treat ready for those who will thoughtfully read ‘‘We 
and our Children.” 


The Mother’s Friend and Household Guide. By a 
Member of the Nurses’ Social Union. (Taunton : 
Hammett and Co.) Price 2d. 

He “‘Mother’s Friend and Household Guide”’ is stated 

y the author to contain ‘‘a few useful suggestions as to 

> Work in the Home,” and the ‘‘object is to hel 

ward the Good Cause of Spreading Science of Healt 

| Economy into people’s homes all over the country.” 
s twopennyworth undoubtedly contains a marvellous 
unt of household wisdom, and many an intelligent 

ther would find it a great help in her endeavours “‘to 

_the best for her family.” 

‘urses or other workers amongst the poor will also 
many a practical hint as to the best methods of clean- 
white-washing, make-shifta, &c., which they could 

s on sometimes with advantage. 


’ 


The Care of Infants and Young Children in Health. 
By Dr. Mildred Burgess. Second edition. (London : 

__ Lewis, Gower Street.) Price 1s. net. 
We are glad to welcome a second edition of this useful 





little book, and note that most important additions have 
been made to it. The chapter on growth and development 
has been much enlarged, and we now have very helpful 
articles on the care of the ears and teeth, as well as the 
eyes. The ideal nursery is also described, and long hours 
ot sleep for children advocated. An especially useful 
paragraph is that on the causes of crying. 

We still think, however, that the dietary is somewhat 
meagre for bottle-fed children. Poor mothers can seldom 
be depended upon to add the requisite fat to a diluted 
mixture, and therefore unless the milk itself can be taken 
fairly strong, the child is deprived of a most important 
constituent. 


Feeding and Care of Infants and Children. By Nurse 
Hughes. (Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton Kent and 
Co.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 

A PERSONAL experience is always interesting. Nurse 
Hughes has here depicted her methods and management of 
infants, and although one may not agree with everything, 
yet the results in the cases reported show that it is never 
necessary to give up hope in cases of the most severe 
malnutrition. 

Nurses will find many a good “‘tip”’ in this little book, 
e.g., how to soften the bath water by a bran-bag, how to 
prévent a down draught from an open window by a piece 
of book muslin hemmed with a ring at each corner to 
fasten over the open space, and how to knit useful articles 
for a baby’s use. Fortunately most babies do not require 
such elaborate minutie of treatment, but to the nurse or 
mother of an extremely delicate baby this record will 
prove of distinct use. 


How to Become a Certified Midwife. By Dr. 
E. L. C. Appel. Revised by Dr. Victoria E. M. 
Bennett. on Scientific Press, Ltd.) Price 
6d. net. 

Tue new edition of this little book is before us in its 
neat and attractive cover, and with an excellent foreword 
by Dr. Victoria Bennett, well known as the author of 
‘*Lectures to Practising Midwives.” The book gives a 
great deal of useful information, but the first chapter 
should be still further elaborated to justify the title of 
the pamphlet. Chapters II. and III. describe the rules 
and regulations after becoming a midwife, and these can 
be found in many books; but Chapter I. could, with 
great advantage, be much enlarged, and describe in 
detail the various steps to be taken when once the 
decision to become a midwife is made. For example, it 
should tell a woman how she can obtain a copy of her 
birth certificate, and at what cost; it should simplify the 
subject of forms, schedules, and certificates; and, more 
important than all, it should give sound advice as to the 
method of training advisable for the three classes of 
women likely to enter the profession—the trained nurse; 
the well-educated, non-trained gentlewoman; and the less 
educated, non-trained working-class woman. The various 
expenses under each method should be discussed, 
Appendix I. would more usefully be incorporated into 
the text, and details affixed to each institution as to fees 
and as to outside vacancies, for it is well known that 
many of the approved schools only train those who have 
been through their general wards. On all these points 
information is required by anyone who wants to know 
“how to become a certified midwife,” and if it were 
adequately dealt with in this little book it would fill a 
distinct gap and prove a most valuable saving of time 
and breath to those who are often consulted as to possible 
careers for women 

Appendix II., on ‘‘Cancer of the Womb,” deserves all 
the publicity it can get by’ being printed in any and 
every book for nurses and midwives; but Appendix III., 
‘‘An Explanation of some of the Words used in the 
Rules,” appears only necessary for the old bona fide, and 
she will hardly take the trouble to buy the book, as she 
is on the Roll already. 
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MATERNITY CHARITY, PLAISTOW 
i p= annual reports from the Branch Homes all show 

that the past year was one of unceasing and in 
creasingly hard work. A great deal of distress due to 
strikes and general lack of employment brought its quota 
of sickness, and the women and children suffered in 
proportion. The demands made both upon the hospital 
and district staffs called for all possible skill and energy, 
which, it is unnecessary to add, were always unfailingly 
placed at the disposal of the patients Unfor 


poor 





who have _ completed their a and all old nurses 
are cordially invited, and they may be sure that a very 
warm welcome awaits them. 








GLASGOW GENERAL NURSES’ 
ASSOCIATION 
st HIS year, we learn from the Matron, has been one 
of the most successful; the association provides com- 
for the middle and working classes, and 


petent nurses 
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tunately this heavy work told on the staff, and the report 
states that “the illness among the nurses has been quite 
unprecedented during 1911.” This gives only ancther 
instance of the self-sacrifice of the nurses whi h goes on 
year in and out in Plaistow. The second 
Plaistow Nurses’ League, which has 
already 500 members, will be held at the Nurses’ Home, 
Howard’s Road, Plaistow, on August 7th Sister 
Katherine has been asked to present the badges to those 
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THE GLASGOW GENERAL NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


trains candidates, with excellent results, for the C.M.B. 
The year is divided into three sessions, during which some 
seventy nurse students passed an examination in mid- 
wifery, and those who wish afterwards take their C.M.B. 
certificate. Since the C.M.B. does not operate in Scot- 
land, those nurses who have already taken the associa 
tion’s midwifery certificate can practise in the area. ‘The 
staff consists of the matron, staff nurse, and six resident 
who work in turns on the district. 


nurses 














A GROUP AT THE GENERAL LYING-IN HOSPITAL ON ALEXANDRA DAY. 








